HOW  A FRENCH  CIVILIZATION  TOOK  SHAPE

columns and buttresses, which freed the walls of their usual function
as supports, allowed them to be stripped of stonework and lightened by
great areas of glass, thus giving the nave an upward thrust and making
the whole church an aspiration of the soul towards heaven. In all the
world there is 110 more purely spiritual temple than the Cathedral of
Chartres. That of Amiens, no less beautiful, is more bourgeois. The
French of the fabliau collaborated with the French of the Crusades in
building it. At times means were lacking to finish the spires, and there
remained at the tops of die towers only a platform, as was the case with
Notre Dame of Paris. It is important to notice this name, Notre Dame.
The cult of the Virgin was then especially in favour because it united
devotion and courtesy, God and the Madonna. This cult, as well as that of
the saints, lent religion, a human character which touched souls and
helped to unite enthusiasms in the erection of a cathedral. As for the
modest sculptural geniuses of those days, their names are unknown. They
were willing to subordinate themselves to the architect and to fill the
niche or the portal which had been assigned to them. At times they
etherealized bodies, lengthened them, making the faces and smiles divine;
at times also they surrendered themselves to violent satiric imagination in
their representations of the devils and their victims. But always they
served the master builder. Only in the fourteenth century would sculpture
be separated from building.

The cathedrals express the faith of a religious era and the local patriot-
ism of the towns and the guilds. The merchant corporations bore the
expense of the enterprise. In the Middle Ages trade and craftsmanship
worked together. They had had to do so at the beginning of this rebirth of
commerce because, in order to struggle with the lord or find protection
against the brigand, merchants could count only on the strength of group
action. This need helped the Church to make the merchants accept a
brotherhood which subordinated the interests of the individual to the rules
of the collective. Under the planned economy of the Middle Ages, corner-
ing supplies and selling at less than certain fixed prices were forbidden. And
these rules were accepted because they worked fairly well. The market
being limited by the difficulty of communication, it was not difficult
to control so narrow an economy. Saint Thomas taught that private
property was given to man only for the good of the community. Every
object had a just price* and it was sinful to make an excessive profit.
Lending at interest was forbidden by the Church, because money is
incapable of producing anything. Yet since the need for capital was ever
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